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| Announcer: 

_ From the General Electric Tele- 
‘vision Studios and Station WRGB, 
_ America’s Town Meeting of the 
_ Air welcomes you to its special 
‘Christmas program dedicated to 
| the American family, “Would You 
Rather Live in a Small Town or a 
_ Big City?” 

While 213 stations affiliated with 
‘the American Broadcasting Com- 
| Pany are presenting this program 
'to millions of families throughout 
ithe land, and short-wave stations 
‘ate carrying it beyond the seas, 
‘we are experimenting with a new 
‘type of production designed to 
|bring you the images as well as 
'the voices of the participants in 
(our nation-wide Town Meeting. 

Here in the glare of floodlights 
‘with three moving cameras and 
_all the equipment necessary for a 
television broadcast, this 454 ses- 
‘sion of America’s most popular 
radio forum will be witnessed by 
‘several thousand owners of tele- 
‘vision sets. 
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Would You Rather Live in a Small Town or a Big City? 


To preside over our discussion, 
here is the founder and moderator 
of America’s Town Meeting and 
president of Town Hall, New 
York, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
Mr. Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. This 
being the time of year when most 
families are together, we decided 
to give you a program ona topic 
that is widely discussed by many 
American families. Long before 
the advent of the atomic bomb, 
which set so many city dwellers 
thinking about moving to the 
country, individuals and families 
debated the advantages and dis- 
advantages of city, small town, or 
country life. 

Even the ancient Greeks debated 
the subject and the Elizabethans 
of Shakespeare’s day discussed it 
around their firesides, and the 
poets used it as themes for their 

ems. 

Henry Thoreau, in 1845, left the 
bustling city of Concord, Massa- 


chusetts, with nearly 2,000 in- 
habitants, for the seclusion of 
Walden Pond, where he wrote his 
great American classic. 

My good friend, Carl Sandburg, 
who’s now raising goats in western 
North Carolina, gained national 
fame with his great poem ‘“Chi- 
cago,” written some twenty odd 
years ago. 

So, Mr. Hicks and Mr. Jackson, 
this is an important and honorable 
question we are asking you to de- 
bate tonight, and I’m sure that Tex 
and Jinx and this representative 
American audience will keep you 
both on your mettle. 

And, Mr. Hicks, let me warn 
you, if you get too rough with 
the city, you’re likely to hear from 
our listeners in New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
all the big cities, because some of 
these people just like to live there. 

And Mr. Jackson, if you don’t 
think our small-town listeners in 
New England, the Middle West, 
the deep South, and the far West 
are loyal to their way of life, well 
you should read some of our radio 
mail. 

Incidentally, by big cities we 
mean. cities of 500,000 or more 
and by small towns we mean towns 
of 10,000 or less. 

So let’s hear first from Granville 
Hicks, resident of Grafton, New 
York, population 850, author of a 
celebrated new book called Small 


Town. Mr. Granville Hicks. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Hicks: 

I’m all for the small town. The 
small town isn’t perfect any more 
than the big city is wholly bad. 
But after you’ve admitted that 
there’s good and bad on both sides, 
the question still remains, “Where 
can the better life be led? In the 
small town or in the city?” 

Like so many important ques- 
tions, that has to be answered by 
each individual in terms of what 
he is and what he wants to be. 

For myself, the answer is easy. 
I’ve lived in a small town for the 
past ten years. I hope I can go on 
being a small towner for the rest 
of my life. 

To begin with, I like the physical 
setting of my life. I hate city 
noise, city dirt, and city crowds. 
Whenever I am in New York City, 
I wonder how people can live with- 
out quietness and without clean, 
fresh air. 

I wonder, too, how they can 
stand the pressure of anonymous 
humanity. I like people when I 
know them as individual human 
beings. I don’t like the bitter faces 
and the sharp elbows of the sub- 
way. 

Where we live, there is just one 
house in sight, and even that is 
hidden by the leaves in the sum- 
mer. I look out of my study win- 
dow at the sky, and mountains, 
and trees—some of them, trees 
that I have planted and that I 


have taken care of myself. When 
a cat goes by on our road, it’s 
an event and we usually try to 
find out whose car it is. 

No, Mr. Jackson can have the 


city. I like to have direct dealings 


with the weather. 


I like to dress 


-as I please, and that isn’t the way 


_I have to dress in the city. 


I'd rather chop wood or shovel 


snow than go through physical 


exercises in some gymnasium or 
play squash at some club. I’m no 
farmer, but I’d be sorry not to 


have a garden. 


But that isn’t all there is to 
living in a small town. As I 


said, I like people when I am 


awate of them as individual hu- 
man beings. I’m sure that Mr. 
Jackson has a wide circle of 
friends, but I’m willing to bet 
that most of them have incomes, 
interests, and habits very much 
iike his own. 

In a small town, you know per- 
sons of many kinds and you know 
them as individuals. Mr. Jackson, 
like every other city dweller, ‘is 
surrounded by men and women 
who aren’t persons to him at all, 
but merely functions—the elevator 
man, the grocer, the ward boss, 
and so on. 

Our grocer isn’t just a grocer. 
He’s also the collector of the 
school district, of which I am 
trustee. Our road superintendent 
isn’t just a man who keeps the 
roads in shape. He’s also a member 
of the fire company, as I am, and 


his wife is our librarian. And that’s 
the way it goes. 

You can’t think of people in 
just one single way, and so the 
individual human being never gets 
lost behind the job he does. Small 
town people think of the person- 
ality first and the job afterwards. 
That is the most important differ- 
ence between a small town and a 
big city. 

A small town is a group of 
human beings, while a big city 
is an anonymous impersonal mass. 
This difference affects every part 
of life. It is responsible for a 
small town’s greatest virtue, which 
is neighborliness. 

If you’re in trouble, whether 
your car won't start, or your house 
is on fire, you can count on your 
neighbors. That isn’t because 
small town people are naturally 
better than city people. It’s be- 
cause few of us can be indifferent 
to the troubles of human beings 
we know as human beings, and in 
the small town you know every- 
body. 

On the other hand, of course, 
the fact that everybody knows 
everybody else is responsible for 
what is supposed to be the small 
town’s great vice—gossip. 

Now gossip can be an evil thing. 
But up to a point, it seems to 
be natural to be interested im 
your neighbors’ affairs. Even the 
evil of gossip, to my mind, is more 
than offset by the virtue of neigh- 
borliness. 


I am a long way from believing 
that my small town or any small 
town is perfect, but I prefer the 
shortcomings of a small town to 
the shortcomings of a big city. 

Take education for example. 
Knowing all that I know about 
the weaknesses of small town edu- 
cation, I still would send a child 
of mine to the average country 
school rather than the average 
city school. By the way, Mr. 
Jackson, do your children go to 
a public school? 

Take recreation. Most small 
towns do not provide proper rec- 
reational facilities for their young 
people, but there are tremendous 
natural resources, so to speak, if 
children and their parents will 
take advantage of them. 

Take what is called culture. I 
know that the arts today flourish 
only in the big cities. I think that’s 
a sad state of affairs, but we might 
as well be realistic and admit that 
the small-towner can have a large 
share of the big city’s culture for 
the asking. 

I know that the small town has 
its shortcomings, but I know as 
well that most of them can be 
remedied. The problems of the 
big cities can be solved only by 
specialists and the solutions can 
be put into operation only by mass 
propaganda. 

The small town’s problems can 
be solved by people like you and 
me if we are willing to make the 
effort. Small town politics can be 


just as corrupt as big city politics, 
but you, one ordinary, solitary in- 
dividual, can make a tremendous 
difference in a small town. 

There is one problem that is 
more difficult than any other— 
the economic problem. For a cen- 
tury, the tendency in this country 
has been towards the centraliza- 
tion of industry, mass production, 
specialized farming. 

This tendency has robbed the 
small town of its little businesses, 
and has taken a large part of its 
most energetic citizens. 

For decades the American people 
have been in love with bigness, but 
today there are signs of disillu- 
sionment and perhaps the time has 
come for a change. 

At any rate, let me say this much 
out of personal experience: If you 
can solve the economic problem, 
you'll find the small town rich in 
Opportunities for healthful living, 
for responsible and effective citi- 
zenship, and for learning about 
yourself and your fellowman. 

If you can’t solve the economic 
problem, you may not be happy 
in a small town. You probably 
won't be. But I should like to 
leave a question with Mr. Jackson 
who is able io skim off the cream 
of big city life. How would you 
feel, Mr. Jackson, if you had to 
live in a Harlem tenement, or the 
industrial section of Pittsburgh, or 
in the slums of any of our great 
cities? (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Granville Hicks. 
Well, you’ve certainly tossed a 
lapful of convictions into Mr. 
Charles Jackson’s worthy hands, 
but I am sure that he can handle 
them and toss them right back to 
you with equal vigor. 

Now we have Charles Jackson, 
author of The Lost Weekend and 
the new best seller, The Fall of 
Valor, who moved from a small 
town to the biggest of all cities, 
New York City. Mr. Jackson. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr, Jackson: 

After trying both a small town 
and the city and on two different 
occasions long enough to give each 
a fair trial, that is, my wife and 
I are now permanently sold on city 
living as a place to bring up our 
family, though we ourselves were 
both brought up in small towns. 

I think Mr. Granville Hicks’ 
theory about the small town is all 
very well. It sounds idyllic, in 
fact, but I still think it is just a 
theory. Maybe I’m being unfair, 
but it seems to me that Mr. Hicks 
likes to think he prefers the small 
town whether he likes it or not. 

While complaining of city noise, 
city dirt, and city crowds, which 
heaven knows are undeniable, Mr. 
Hicks wonders how we can stand 
what he calls the pressure of 
anonymous humanity. As for my- 
self, I like it. When the humanity 
is anonymous, there is just no 
pressure at all, really. 


N 


To coin a phrase, I think the 
shoe’s on the other foot. That is, 
it seems to me that the pressure 
comes from your knowing your 
neighbors too well and from them 
knowing you too well and keeping 
track of your activities and what 
goes on in your house during your 
every waking hour. 

Mr. Hicks says, “When a car 
goes by our house, it’s an event 
and we usually try to find out 
whose car it is.” Well, we have 
come to prefer a different kind 
of event than merely a car going 
down our road. A real event, it 
seems to me, ts a Friday afternoon 
at Town Hall, an evening at the 
Metropolitan, new exhibits at the 
att galleries, the opening of a new 
and interesting play, lunch or din- 
ner with so and so, or the arrival 
in town of somebody else. 

As for running to the window 
to see whose car it is that went 
down our road, that seems to me 
to sum up the fallacy of Mr. Hicks’ 
theory in a nutshell, Why should 
anybody care whose car went by 
the house, and why would we rush 
to the window to find out who 
it is? Life is too short, it seems 
to me, to bother about such paro- 
chial matters. 

Mr. Hicks believes that only in 
a country can one dress as one 
pleases. That’s not quite true, at 
least as far as I’m concerned. In- 
deed, it seems to me that the 
smaller the community, the more 


you have to conform in these 
matters. 

I like people as individual 
human beings, too, but I prefer to 
make my own choice. In a really 
small town you have no choice; 
you take what you get. In a large 
city, you don’t have to associate 
with those people with whom you 
have nothing in common, and, of 
course, I don’t mean this in a 
snobbish way. 

There is bigotry and intolerance 
in the city as well as in the country, 
but at least in the city you don’t 
have to put up with it. You can 
find those friends with whom you 
are sympathetic for interesting 
evenings of social and intellectual 
exchange, and that does not mean 
staying in a rut either. 

We do not by any means asso- 
ciate with only our own kind, Mr. 
Hicks, to the contrary, who be- 
lieves that most of my friends 
probably have interests and habits 
and incomes very much like my 
own. A writer myself, I happen 
to know very few writers, for ex- 
ample and spend very little time 
with them, What is the sense of 
knowing only people like yourself, 
in the city or in the country? 

The people we see most in New 
York are from many different pro- 
fessions, but they are people, first 
of all. They include the laundry- 
nian, the antique proprietor on the 
corner, the newspaper dealer in 
our block, the neighbors in our 
court, and the personnel of my 


publishing house, all of whom are 
as friendly and neighborly as good 
neighbors in any town, no matter 
what the population. 

I don’t care as Mr. Hicks does, 
whether these men and women are 
road superintendents, members of 
the fire department, librarians, or 
active participants in civic affairs. 
To me, and to my wife, they are 
people, first of all, no matter what 
their job or profession. 

I agree with Mr. Hicks that the 
greatest vice of a small town is 
gossip, but, in the anonymity of a 
great city, one is spared this per- 
sonal curiosity about one’s private 
life. Not that we have anything 
to conceal in our way of living, 
but it is just easier for all con- 
cerned, and more peaceful and 
even more lasting in human rela- 
tionships if we do not know too 
much about each other, as we can’t 
help knowing in small towns. 

Our chief reasons for returning 
to the city to bring up our chil- 
dren are two: first, the fact that 
during the long months of a New 
Hampshire winter, we were iso- 
lated from our friends; and second, 
the education of our children. 

Of course, many a president of 
the United States has begun life 
in a country school house, but the 
country school house has so few 
advantages compared to the large 
city school that this fact almost 
goes without saying. There is over- 
ctowding in the city schools to be 
sure, but the educational system 


and the methods of teaching are 
better. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that 
the city teachers themselves are 
generally speaking a considerable 
cut above those to be found in 
the small town. As a rule, they 
have broader views, are more 
sophisticated—and I use the term 
scphisticated in its best sense, not 
in its superficial sense—and are 
more experienced. 

As an example of the school 
which my children now attend in 
New York, let me state one in- 
stance. It may be of small im- 
portance, but in this democratic 
age when bigotry and prejudice 
invade the most open-minded lives, 
it is of very great importance, 
indeed. There are no Jews what- 
ever in our New Hampshire town, 
no Chinese, no racial minorities. 
Our children had never seen a 
Negro. This lack stresses the dif- 
ferences between the races out of 
all proportion to their real value. 

In the school which my children 
go to now, about 40 per cent 
are Jewish, and 10 per cent are 


colored, and my daughters think 


nothing of it whatever. In fact, 
after a week or two, they did not 
even notice the difference. They 
have come to take it for granted, 
which is as it should be. 

To me and my wife, as well as 
to the children, the city offers end- 
less cultural advantages, and I just 
don’t mean Carnegie Hall or the 
libraries. Mr. Hicks says that the 


small-towner can read just as many 
books and listen to just as much 
good music as he wants to, but 
the city dweller can do the same, 
and he is far less dependent on 
his small collection of books and 
radio or records than a small-town 
dweller who looks for culture. 
Three years ago, we moved to 
New Hampshire in one of the 
most beautiful towns in all New 
England. Our neighbors there are, 
for the most part, the salt of the 
earth. One could scarcely find 
nicer people anywhere. But this 
year, we decided against the coun- 
try, in favor of the city, because 
it seems to us that the life has 
gone out of the small town. Young 
people — youth generally — have 
had of necessity to abandon the 
small town for the city, where the 
opportunities, both cultural and 
economic, are greater. I have 
found, both in our New Hamp- 
shire village, as well as in the up- 
state New York town where I[ 
was brought up, that most young 
people who had something to offer 
by way of careers, interests, or 
aspirations, have left home. 
Except for certain cases, those 
who remained were either young 
people who stepped into their 
fathers’ businesses, into a berth 
already made for them, that is, 
ot perhaps people who had little 
initiative in the first place. | 
Of course, the ideal, but in 
theory only, has always been the 
small town. Far from being in 


love with bigness, as Mr, Hicks 
says, the American dream, so to 
speak, has always been that of 
village life, with village activities, 
neighbors, the country air, and so 
on. Well, I think the latter has 
- ceased to be a fact. In short, it 
has become a myth only, and if 
Mr. Hicks finds the small town 
rich in opportunities and especially 
fine for learning about oneself 
and one’s fellow man, think how 
the city offers these opportunities 
ten times over. 

The more people one knows, 
the more one learns about one’s 
self, and this opportunity for self 
discovery through varieties of other 
people, is endlessly greater in the 
city than in the smali town. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Jackson, for a 
noble defense of the big city. 
Well, gentlemen, you have cer- 
tainly given us both sides, but let’s 
see if this husband and wife radio 
team, which makes a business of 
questioning celebrities, can divide 
up on this question and take op- 
posite sides tonight. We are to 
hear first from Reagan (Tex) Mc- 
Crary, born and raised in a small 
town of 1500 people in Texas, 
who came to the big city after his 
graduation from Yale University 
in 1933 and became the chief edi- 
torial writer for a big New York 
daily. Will you step up, Tex 
McCrary? (Applause.) 

Mr. McCrary: Mr. Hicks, I have 
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a slight edge over you because I 
know the small town in which you 
were raised. I went to Prep School | 
there in Exeter, New Hampshire, 
one of the finest small towns in 
America, and yet all the faults of 
every small town afflicted your 
small town, too—iron-bound so- 
cial distinctions; small-town snob- 
bery, even more vicious than New 
York’s; small-town population that 
got most of its information and 
culture essentially from Boston 
newspapers and from books and 
magazines and radio programs out 
of New York, and from Holly- 
wood movies; small-town munici- 
pal government dominated by old 
men; and finally, most significant, 
small-town drugstores and street 
corners, crowded by young boys 
and girls, who wanted, above all 
else, to get out of town. 

You say, Mr. Hicks, that a small- 
towner can read as many good 
books and listen to as much good 
music as he wants to. He can. 
That’s true. The trouble is that 
the desire to listen and read for 
most people dies more quickly in 
the small town than in the big 
city. 

You criticize the pressure of 
anonymous humanity, the lack of 
recognition of individuals in the 
big city. Mr. Hicks, how about the 
anonymous imprisonment of a 
young girl in a small town?— 
a gitl who knows she can sing 
better than Lily Pons, if she had 
a chance in New York? 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


How about the pressure on a 
young boy chained to a small- 
town garage when he knows that 
if he were given a chance, say in 
Detroit, he could revolutionize the 
automobile industry? 

How about a small-town boy 
who went into the Army and won 
decorations and promotions and a 
chance to command in combat, and 
then out of uniform, he had to go 
home to a small town? 

Mr. Hicks, you define the vir- 
tues of a small town in terms of 
your own life, but economically 
you are an exception. You forget 
the problem of poverty in a small 
town. Poverty is a prison any- 
where. In a small town, it is often 
solitary confinement. 

It is true that in a big city 
people are packed like sardines on 
their way to work. But once at 
their jobs, the sky is the limit. The 
upthrusting skyline of a city, 
which in New York is as mag- 
nificent as any mountain range, re- 
flects the surge of human imagina- 
tion at work inside skyscrapers. 

In medicine, art, science, music, 
in all the fields in which man’s 
instinct for improvement seeks ex- 
pression, in all those fields oppor- 
tunity and challenge is richest in 
Cities. 

I grant you a small town is the 
best birthplace; a farm or a ranch 
is even better. I grant you a small 
town is best for retirement if you 
can afford to retire. But the de- 
cisive individual battles for the 
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betterment of all mankind, those 
battles are being fought in the 
skyscrapers of the cities and not 
on Main Street. Now, one ques- 
tion, Mr. Hicks. You know what 
a Sears Roebuck catalogue is. 

Mr. Hicks: I certainly do. 

Mr. McCrary: Well, it’s sort of 
a bible of sameness. It’s a market 
place in which, just as in chain 
stores, people buy exactly what the 
other fellow buys. There’s no room 
for individuality. Now Mr. Hicks, 
in what kind of a community does 
the Sears Roebuck catalogue find 
its biggest circulation? In a small 
town or a big city? 

Mr. Hicks: In the small town, 
of course. But if you think there 
isn’t any variety in a Sears Roe- 
buck catalogue, you haven’t looked 
at one lately. There’s as much 
variety in a Sears Roebuck or, tak- 
ing our local store into account, in 
a “Monkey Ward” catalogue as 
there is in almost any department 
store in New York. Look them 
over sometime, Tex. See what you 
can find there. 

Mr. McCrary: Mr. Hicks, I was 
raised on a Sears Roebuck cata- 
logue. You came to one late in 
life. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hicks: You haven’t kept up 
with it, that’s all. 

Mr. McCrary: There is tre- 
mendous variety inside the cata- 
logue, but that catalogue is one 
of the instruments by which con- 
formity is enforced by mass pro- 
duction on the small towns of 


America. That’s what I’m talking 
about—conformity—the burying 
of individual human characteristics 
in a small town. It’s the thing that 
can escape in a big city. 

Mr. Denny: You'd better step 
up and slug that out with him, Mr. 
Hicks. 

Mr. Hicks: Okay, I’d like the 
chance. ‘No, even if what you 
said about the catalogues were 
true, and it isn’t quite true, it 
would still be that these catalogues 
are an attempt of the big cities to 
put over conformity on the coun- 
try. Conformity, in the sense of 
mass production is a city evil, not 
a small town evil. In the small 
town, as it used to be, but as it is 
slowly being destroyed in condi- 
tions of modern  industrialism, 
there was the fullest range for in- 
dividuality. Now the quality that 
used to characterize the small 
towns is slipping away. I still 
think there’s enough of it left to 
be worth saving. I still think there’s 
enough of it left to build on for 
the future. No, conformity is a big 
industrial, big city idea. 

Mr. McCrary: I grant you that, 
Mr. Hicks, that we do live in the 
prison of conformity but, as long 
as you’re going to have prisons, I’d 
rather be the jailkeeper than the 
prisoner. 

Mr. Hicks: Can I come back to 
just one or two of those points, 
Mr. Denny, that he made in his 
talk? 


Mr. Denny: .Why, sure. Go right 
ahead. 

Mr. Hicks: Okay. Well, I don’t 
like this whole idea of opportunity 
as existing only in the big city. 
It is perfectly true that there’s | 
been a tremendous concentration 
of talent in the big cities. I think 
that’s an evil thing, but it exists 
and many people if they want to 
get ahead do have to go to the 
big cities. But I think that the 
small towns are full of unrealized 
opportunities. I think that as 
people get fed up with the cities 
more and more of them are going 
back to the small towns. 

I don’t agree with Mr. Jackson 
that all the fine people have gone 
out of the small towns. Some of 
them are left. Many of those 
left in the small towns have just 
as many notable qualities even if 
they haven’t got the same drive. 
It’s that emphasis that Mr. Mc- 
Crary put on drive that bothers 
me. That’s what’s wrong with 
the city. 

He talks about the subways in 
which according to the New York 
Times, the average New Yorker 
spend ten hours a month. But he 
says that outside the subway, the 
sky is the limit. In a way it is. 
But it’s that drive to get way up 
at the top of the sky that is one 
of the things that I most dislike 
about the city. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Hicks and Mr. McCrary for start- 


| 
| : 
ing this discussion so effectively 
for us. 

Now here’s where all of you 
,are going to wish that you had 
| television sets for here is a former 
| motion picture star, cover girl, and 
| now a radio celebrity, Jinx Falken- 
| burg, who has a comment on Mr. 
| Jackson’s speech. Tonight she finds 
iherself on directly the opposite 
‘side of the fence from her dis- 
tinguished husband, Tex McCrary. 
Jinx Falkenburg, will you step up, 
| please. (Applause.) 

Miss Falkenburg: Well, Mr. 
| Jackson, the title of your book, 
|The Lost Weekend, makes a good 
‘description of the nightmare that 
fhaunts everybody who lives in a 
[big city—the nightmare of losing 
»4 week-end. You can’t live in a 
[hig city without escaping for a 
»week-end every Saturday, escaping 
to the country or from one air- 
seonditioned movie to another. 

The nerve-wracking business of 
diving and making a living in a 
‘hig city makes most of us yearn 
‘for Saturday and Sunday the same 
rway a thirsty man staggers toward 
an Oasis in a desert. 

For most New Yorkers at the 
end of a week there isn’t enough 
waervous energy left to enjoy a 
‘concert or a museum, and unless 
you're a “visiting fireman” from 
put of town, willing to pay scal- 
per’s prices, you can’t get a ticket 
to a theater. 

I know what it is to work in a 
big city, Mr. Jackson. I wake up 
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every morning at 6:00. Tex and 
I take turns feeding our five- 
months-old son. Then we get in 
the car and join the big parade 
of comnwters who attack the city 
each morning, and fight like the 
devil all day, and then retreat at 
night to grab a little sleep and re- 
laxation before we have to wake 
up next morning and attack again. 

An army can stand about one 
D-Day in a whole war. The people 
in a big city have to face a D-Day 
invasion by bus or subway or com- 
muter train five mornings a week 
in order to get to work in some 
skyscraper fox-hole. 

People in a big city, unless they 
are very rich, never accumulate the 
money or the time to own the 
ground they live on. Their apart- 
ment floor is somebody else’s ceil- 
ing. New Yorkers never get to 
feel the soil under their feet, much 
less own it. You spend your life 
on cement. 

I’ve been lucky enough to live 
on the edge of big cities all my 
life. I was born in Barcelona, 
Spain, but we lived in the Pyrenees. 
Then my father’s business took 
him to Sao Paulo, Brazil, but we 
lived in Jardim de America; then 
to Santiago, Chile, but we lived in 
a place called Los Leones, and 
finally we lived on the edge of 
Los Angeles in a place called Hol- 
lywood. 

Now Tex and I are lucky enough 
to live near New York in a won- 
derful little town called Manhasset, 


and that’s perfect. Anyone here 
from Manhasset? No, Schenectady. 

Well, I love to live near a city, 
and as long as I can stand it, 
work in the city—it’s exciting. 

But Mr. Jackson, you know the 
story of the grasshopper on the 
hearth who jumped into the fire 
because it was so beautiful. You 
know what happened to him—pop 
corn! A big city makes pop corn 
out of people who really get 
caught in it. 

Now, Mr. Jackson, one question. 
You say a big city is such a won- 
derful, inspiring place in which to 
raise children, but when you 
dreamed up a best-seller called 
The Lost Weekend about a writer 
who cracked up and became a 
drunk, why, Mr. Jackson, did you 
decide to have your drunk be a 
New Yorker, a man who cracked 
under the strain of living in a big 
city? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Jackson, she 
packs a wallop! 

Mr. Jackson: That’s a tough 
crack to answer, Jinx, but my hero 
wasn’t married. That was all. 

Miss Falkenburg: Wasn’t what? 

Mr. Jackson: Wasn’t married at 
the time. He had no children. I 
want to go back to— — 

Miss Falkenburg: Oh, you mean 
it’s all right for single men to live 
in the city? 

Mr. Jackson: He had cracked 
under the strain but that’s taking 
unfair advantage. He wasn’t a 
married man. 
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Miss Falkenburg: Oh, you mean 
he didn’t have a wife to guide 
him properly? 

Mr. Jackson: Well, all right. 
(Laughter. ) 

Miss Falkenburg: Now, you 
didn’t answer my question. Why 
did he — he was a typical New 
Yorker in that phase of a big-city 
man. He cracked under the strain 
Of it. 

Mr. Jackson: I’ve seen just as 
many alcoholics—just as bad alco- 
holics—in the country. (Laughter.) 
Where there is as much oppor- 
tunity for them to drink and 
there’s little help. 

Miss Falkenburg: Where do 
they get it? I mean—(Laugh- 
ter.) No, but tell me, Mr. Jack- 
son, did you pattern that after any- 
one you knew in particular? 

Mr. Jackson: No, I did not. 

Miss Falkenburg: Not after a 
character you know in New York 
City? 

Mr. Jackson: Why are we talk- 
ing about The Lost Weekend? 
We're talking about the city, or, 
is it the small town? 

Miss Falkenburg: I know, but 
that’s the man who was in New 
York City. I mean, Ray Milland 
in the movie was staggering up 
Third Avenue. It all took place 
in the city. I don’t think that 
would happen in a tiny town. I 
don’t think that would happen in 
Calvert. You sort of have fam- 
ilies and you're on the ground 
and it’s casual and friendly and 


jyou have tea instead of that stuff. 
_ Mr. Denny: Where is Calvert, 
now? 
_ Miss Falkenburg: Calvert is a 
jtown in Texas. Yes, the McCrary’s 
live there. Mrs. McCrary said 
last night that if Tex called it a 
“whistle stop” in Texas she’d never 
‘Speak to him again. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Jackson: May I remind you 
of a question you asked me couple 
of hours ago? You asked about a 
small town versus the city as a 
place to work. Where did I write 
The Lost Weekend? I wrote The 
Lost Weekend on Eighth Street in 
New York City, in a four-room 
apartment. 

Miss Falkenburg: 


But then 


where did you go with the money 
that you made on The Lost Week- 
end? Where did you go to relax 
and recover? Where? (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

Mr. Jackson: I tried New Hamp- 
shire for two years and then I gave 
it up. 

Miss Falkenburg: You tried 
New Hampshire, but it took you 
two years to get over that rugged 
work in the city, didn’t it? 

Mr. Jackson: Oh, no! 

Miss Falkenburg: A complete 
rest. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Jackson: Our ideal, like 
Mr. Hicks’, was the small town. 
We'd been brought up in a small 
town and wanted our children 


| JINX FALKENBURG — Miss Falkenburg’s 
real name is Eugenie and in private life 
she is Mrs. J. Reagan McCrary. Daughter 
of an electrical engineer, Jinx was born 
in Spain where her parents happened to 
be just at the time of her arrival. She 
and her two brothers were brought up in 
various Latin American countries. The 
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most glamorous models to grace the na- 
tional magazines. She appeared in seyeral 
motion pictures, but never attained star- 
dom. During the war, she trouped over 
one of the toughest USO circuits which 
took her on a 42,000 mile run of one-day 
stands in the China-Burma-India theater 
of operations. 

In June, 1945, Jinx married Lieutenant- 
Colonel McCrary. In the summer of 1946 
a son was born. The couple at present 
has a husband and wife radio program 
called Hi Jinx. 
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into one of the best motion pictures of 
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brought up likewise, so we returned 
to the small town and after one 
year thought, “Well, it isn’t work- 
ing out, but we'll give it another 
year.” So we did, and now we've 
‘gone back to the city. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Jackson, she’s 
not an interrogator, she’s a prose- 
cuting attorney. (Laughter.) All 
right, Jinx, you have another ques- 
tion there for him, haven’t you? 

Miss Falkenburg: Yes, I have 
one more question in a little more 
serious vein. It really is, Mr. 
Jackson. You say that one of the 
advantages your children get out 
of going to school in New York 
City is that they meet and get to 
know Negroes and Jews and other 
children of different races and reli- 
gions. But isn’t it true, Mr. Jack- 
son, that racial and religious fric- 
tions are worse in big cities like 
New York and Detroit and Wash- 
ington and Chicago and _ Los 
Angeles than anywhere else in the 
country? 

Mr. Jackson: That may be. 
There are none in our small town 
in New Hampshire because there’s 
no difference in the races there. 
So how can there be racial fric- 
tion? But there’s much more dis- 
crimination in conversation and 
discussion of the subject. 

Miss Falkenburg: In discussion 
of the subject? You mean up 
there. But you say there are none 
of those racial differences in the 
small town? 


Mr. Jackson: No, we have none 
there. 

Miss Falkenburg: And what 
about the city, though? Don’t you 
think it’s tremendous in New York 
City? You hear it all the time. 
I think it’s more there than any 
place except maybe Palestine. 

Mr. Jackson: I think it’s on the 
wane in New York City, in the 
schools, among the young people 
especially. Don’t you? I think 
you do, too. 

Miss Falkenburg: On the wane? 

Mr. Jackson: Yes, I mean that 
racial intolerance is decreasing 
among young people in the cities 
where they have an opportunity to 
be together and see each other as 
human beings and not as Christian, 
Jew, Gentile, Colored, Chinese, 
and so on. 

Mr. Denny: You’re turning the 
tables on her, now. 

Miss Falkenburg: But the 
grown-ups discriminate and_ the 
children are brought up that way 
in the city. I think there’s a good 
deal of discrimination. 

Mr. Jackson: Well, that de- 
pends on the family. We don’t dis- 
criminate. 

Miss Falkenburg: Well, you're 
an exception, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson: No, I don’t think 
we are. 


Miss Falkenburg: I have one 
more quick thing to mention abou 
that school. Mr. Hicks asked you 
if it was a public school and | 
know about that school because 


| 
| 


you told me. You told me some- 


thing very interesting about that 
school in New York City. You 
told me that the children there, 


that your children there, have a 


class and one of the parts of that 
| class is to learn how to walk up 
_and down steps because living in 


New York City they don’t know 


how to, so all children in that 


school learn how to go up and 
down steps. (Applause and 
laughter.) 

Mr. Jackson: You’ve a wonder- 
ful memory, Jinx. I told you that 
a month ago. 

Miss Falkenburg: Oh, I never 
forgot it. When I knew we were 
going to be on this program, I 
remembered. You shouldn’t have 
told me. 

Mr. Jackson: That’s for apart- 
ment dwellers who go up and 
down in elevators. 

Miss Falkenburg: They never 
touch the soil. 

Mr. Jackson: Oh, yes, they do. 
They play in Central Park. 
(Laughter.) 

Miss Falkenburg: Oh, it’s all 
cement. 

Mr. Jackson: No, Central Park 
is not cement. Didn’t you ever 
go through Central Park in a 


hansom? 


Miss Falkenburg: No. (Laugh- 
ter.) Only the bridle paths are 
dirt. 

Mr. Jackson: As for getting the 
ait, I think our children are better 
regulated in the city. They get 
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more hours a day outdoors in the 
park than they ever did in the 
country. It’s left up to them in 
the country and as a result they 
play in the house most of the time. 

Miss Falkenburg: But what 
about those steps? 

Mr. Jackson: The steps we have 
in the country. We also have them 
in the city, too. 

Miss Falkenburg: But in the 
country you know, my boy isn’t 
going to have to go to school to 
learn how to walk up and down 
steps. He does it already. 

Mr. Jackson: At five months? 
(Laughter.) 

Miss Falkenburg: No, I mean 
with me. He gets that rhythm of 
the steps all the time, you know. 
He’ll know how to do it auto- 
matically. He won’t have to learn 
it in school. The country’s the 
only place to live—we’ll discuss 
it later. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, very 
much, Jinx and Mr. Jackson. 
You’ve certainly set the stage for 
a splendid discussion. I know the 
Schenectady audience wants to get 
in on the question period so right 
now we're going to pause briefly 
for station identification. 

Announcer: You are witnessing 
the 454th session of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air origin- 
ating tonight in the studios of 
station WRGB in Schenectady. 
Would you like to have a com- 
plete copy of tonight’s discussion 
together with the questions and 


answers in a small pocket-size 
neatly printed pamphlet? 

For your convenience, Town 
Hall publishes the Town Meeting 
Bulletin containing the complete 
transcription of tonight’s discus- 
sion which you may receive by 
sending your request, together with 


10 cents to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York. If you would like 
to have these Town Meeting Bul- 
letins come to you regularly each | 
week, enclose $1 for 11 weeks, 
$2.35 for six months. Please print 
your name and address clearly and 
allow two weeks for delivery. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Not only to en- 
courage good questions but to re- 
mind you that United States Sav- 
ings Bonds are good investments, 
Town Hall is offering an $18.75 
United States Savings Bond, which 
will be worth $25 if you keep it 
until maturity, for the question 
which in the opinion of our com- 
mittee of judges, does the most to 
bring out facts or widen the scope 
of this discussion, provided the 
question is limited to 25 words. 
If the committee decides not to 
award any prize at all, it may do 
so. Now, questions please. Start 
with this gentleman right over 
here. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Hicks. Mr. Hicks, how can 
you advocate moving us to small 
towns when our advanced civiliza- 
tion is largely a product of the 
stimulating contacts possible in a 
large city? 

Mr. Hicks: Well, that’s a serious 
question and it would take a long 
time to answer it in detail. I be- 
lieve that our civilization has be- 
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come warped, that our cities have 
become too big. 

After all, the Athens of Pericles 
had less than 100,000 people. The 
London of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists had less than 100,000 people. 
I think that maybe 100,000. people 
is plenty large enough. 

We need certain centers but we 
don’t need tremendous mad houses 
of over seven million people such 
as New York. They serve no good 
purpose and I’m afraid they serve 
many evil purposes. (Applause,) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Jackson, any time you and Tex get 
mad about his answers you can 
step right in. We'll take the gen- 
tleman over there. Yes? 

Man: Id like to ask Mr. Mc- 
Crary a question. Mr. McCrary, 
if your arguments for life in a big 
city are so logical, why weren’t 
you able to persuade your wife. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: That’s what’s known 
as a personal question. That ought 
to be ruled out, but he can com- 
ment on it. 


Mr. McCrary: It’s also a varia- 
tion on that famous legal question, 
“Have you stopped beating your 
wife?” (Laughter.) Are you mar- 
ried? Well, then, why do you ask 
me that question? (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Mr. Denny: A very good answer! 
I think he deserves that (Ap- 
plause.) All right, sir. The gen- 
tleman over there with the blue 
shirt and the nice red tie. That’s 
right. You have a blue shirt and 
red tie. Sure. (Laughter.) 

Man: Id like to ask Mr. Hicks, 
is it fair to ask a young man 
or a young lady of unusual ability 


- to remain in a small town? 


Mr. Hicks: It depends a great 
deal, today, on what kind of ability 
it is. That subject has come up 
before. It’s going to come up 
again. I’d like to read a brief 
paragraph from a letter that was 
written to me by a friend of mine 
who with her husband bought a 
weekly mewspaper in the deep 
South. They both had worked for 
advertising agencies. They got sick 
and tired of New York and they 
bought this small town weekly 
newspaper in the heart of the deep 
South. 

She wrote me this the other 
day: 
“T believe that if young people, 
raised as I was raised, with similar 
ideals and similar conceptions of 
the satisfying life, knew what could 
be done in a rural community, the 
best young people would leave the 
cities in droves. 
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“I don’t mean that it can be 
done only by running a newspaper. . 
I mean that it is here for the man 
who runs the shoe shop ora grocery 
store or a filling station or a feed 
mill or a farm or a garage or a 
school. It is here for the woman 
who runs her home. It is here. 
There are opportunities in a small 
town.” (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Hicks. Now our next question. 
The gentleman in the red sweater. 

Man: Vd like to ask a question 
of Mr. Jackson. If the large city 
offers so many cultural advantages, 
why does such a small percentage 
of its population take advantage 
of these? 

Mr. Jackson: 1 don’t think they 
do. How do we know that a small 
percentage does? I believe Mr. 
Hicks made one point, at least in 
the discussion earlier, that “true 
New York has its art galleries and 
museums and so forth, but how 
much do we go to them?” Well, 
we might live for a year in a 
small town and pine for a visit 
to the Metropolitan Museum. We 
might be in New York City for an 
entire year and not go there at all. 
But at least it’s there if we want it. 

It may be true that visitors to 
New York go to those things more 
than people who live there. But 
they are there if we need them or 
want them, and we’re at least not 
frustrated in that way. 

Lady: My question is to Mr. 
McCrary. How can a totally un- 
known gain the. needed oppor- 


tunity in a city any more easily 
than he can in a small town? 

Mr. McCrary: That’s a problem 
wherever you are. But the simple 
fact is that if you have talent in a 
small town and especially if you 
don’t have the money to develop 
it, the first thing you’ve got to do, 
and it’s usually the biggest stum- 
bling block, is to buy a railroad 
ticket to a big city where you can 
develop it. Thousands of kids 
never overcome that initial obstacle 
of taking their talent to where it 
can be recognized and developed, 
which is in a big city. Does that 
answer your question? 

Lady: What about the ones who 
get to the big city and never get 
the recognition and come back 
broken for life or even more than 
that. Much disillusionment comes 
out of the city from the small 
town or from the big town fellow 
who tries it. 

Mr. McCrary: That’s quite true. 
There’s an enormous amount of 
failure in the big city, but you 
have a variety of places to which 
you can take your talents whether 
it’s a school for education, or for 
a job, or as medicine, or law, the 
theater, or newspapers, or what- 
ever it is. 

There are hundreds of different 
places, different ways, in which 
your talent can find an outlet and 
that is the essential advantage of 
a big city over a small town. 

Lady: You get pulled down so 


pleasures of life. 
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much that you can’t even get a 
look in. 

Mr. McCrary: That’s quite true, 
it’s a problem to get past the sec- 
retary at the office to where the 
answer to all your problems Lies, 
but at least you are closer to it— 
to opportunity—in the city. It’s 
just like being closer to museums 
or theaters. You're there. Well, 
the answer is that wherever you 
have talent in the little towns you 
take it to the city, and you only 
get the recognition in the big city. 

Man: This is addressed to Mr. 
Jackson. Both Mr. Hicks and Mr. 
Jackson apparently dislike gossip, 
but I can’t understand how any- 
body who has lived in New York 
City, either in a neighborhood 
where all the neighbors are inter- 
ested in your doings, or in an 
aparument house, or in an apart- 
ment hotel, or anyone who has 
looked at the New York news- 
papers which gave birth to such 
writers as Walter Winchell’s 
column “On Broadway,” can say 
that New York is without gossip. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Jackson: 1 don’t think Mr. 
Hicks or myself dislike gossip. We 
like gossip. Gossip is one of the — 
I'm talking 
about the kind of gossip, in a 
small town. I think that Mr. 
Hicks is in agreement with me 
there—the malicious gossip, the 
prying, spying gossip. 

It’s true there’s a whole school 
of journalism in New York that is 


hardly journalism and is certainly 


_ malicious gossip. That isn’t what 


| we mean by gossip in New York. 
_ In New York, we gossip about our 
_ friends, what they’re doing, where 
_they’ve been, where they’re going, 
what they’re working on and so 


forth. 


In the small town, the gossip, 
iti my case, has often been, what 
time my light went out last night. 
If it was 4:30 in the morning, it’s 


| known that it went out at 4:30 ' 
in the morning. Now, I don’t 
_know how they knew it went out 


at 4:30 unless they’re up waiting 
ot watching. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Jackson, here’s 
Mr. Hicks on his feet. 

Mr. Hicks: Well, just before 
the program this evening, I heard 
a long discussion in which Mr. 
Jackson’s wife and several other 
persons from New York were dis- 
cussing some maid that two or 
three of them had had in common. 
I never heard any better small- 
town gossip in my own small 
town. (Laughter.) 

One of my friends back home 
is always saying to me, “Well, you 
know the city is full of farmers.” 
And I think the city is full of 
farmers, or full of hicks, if you 
don’t mind that. The only trouble 
is they are frustrated in the city. 
They don’t get an even break. 
Mr. Denny: Discussing that 
maid, Mr. Hicks, was pure brag- 
ging. Ali right, the lady there 
in the back, 
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Lady: My question is addressed 
to Miss Jinx Falkenburg. I would 
like to know what chances are 
there in a small town for a person 
whose religious views differ from 
those generally held in that com- 
munity ? 

Miss Falkenburg: Well, ’'m sure 
there are churches of all kinds. I 
know that in Manhasset there are, 
and I know that there’s a meeting 
of the Woman’s Club there be- 
cause I went there about two weeks 
ago. There were not only religious 
differences there, but there were 
political differences. They had sort 
of an open discussion. Everybody 
talked about it. A mother of two 
veterans discussed it and she was 
definitely a Republican, and there 
was a Democrat in the house, too. 
(Laughter.) As a matter of fact, 
they do discuss religion and there’s 
a religious group. They try to get 
people of all faiths to go there 
and meet. They do that in a 
small community, where, in a big 
city, you ate just lost on a thing 
like that. 

Lady: The point to my question 
is that generally in a small com- 
munity there must be conformity 
and there’s not very much room 
for differences, particularly along 
the lines of religion. 

Mr. Denny: Maybe she means 
that in a community where one 
church is predominant. Is that 
what you mean? 

Lady: That’s very likely to be 
the case in a small community. 
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Mr. Denny: But not like Man- 


hasset. 

Lady: Of course, I don’t know 
this famous Manhasset. 

Miss Falkenburg: It’s really nice. 
But what you could do, I imagine, 
you can always sort of take a horse- 
back ride to the next little stop 
and there will be another church 
there. 

Man: My question is 2ddressed 
to Mr. Jackson. What are so- 
ciety’s relative advantages and dis- 
advantages in the larger com- 
munity in the protection of or- 
ganized crime? 

Mr. Jackson: That’s a topic on 
which I’m not prepared to talk, 
really. I don’t know about ju- 
venile delinquency in the large city 
and the small town. I believe it’s 
popularly supposed to be greater 
in a city, because it gets more pub- 
licity and there are crime waves 
in the city, and so forth. I be- 
lieve they exist just as much in a 
small town. I’m not sure that I’m 
able to answer your question. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Jackson, let’s 
give this to Tex because he was 
the editor of a great New York 
daily. Do you think that crime 
is protected more in a big city— 
easier to get away with—than it 
is in a small town? 

Mr. McCrary; I presume you 
mean by protection an alliance be- 
tween crime and political power. 
Is that correct? It that the impli- 
cation of your question? Well, I 
think, sir, that you will find that 


there is just as much corruption— 
and corruption generally in mu- 
nicipal politics is the product of . 
indifference on the part of the 
voters—you’ll find that there is 
just as much indifference on the 
part of voters in small communi- 
ties as there is, say, in New York 
City. 

You will find that the tradi- 
tional bank robbers in America— 
Jesse James and some of my bank 
robbers from Texas and the cattle 
rustlers, etc—they all started in 
the little towns, and like every- 
body else, in search of larger fields 
to conquer, probably they moved 
te the big cities, too. 

But I do feel that political ma- 
chines, although they never get 
national publicity, exist all down 
the line, beginning perhaps in New 
York City and Chicago, but going 
on down through Kansas City, and 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Man: In the small towns, every- 
body knows what everybody’s do- 
ing. I understand that it is easier 
for gangsters, etc., to protect them- 
selves in large cities, and so if any- 
thing happens in this part of the 
country, the next thing we hear of 
it, they turn up in New York 
City. 

Mr. McCrary: Well, of course, 
the cops in New York City say 
the other thing—if they do any- 
thing in New York City, they 
hightail it for a small town until 
the whole thing blows over. 


Lady: Mr. Hicks, could our na- 


| 


tional economy exist based on the 
small town? Isn’t the big city a 


necessary evil? 
Mr. Hicks: Well, I think it’s 


| pretty Utopian to expect that the 


_ big city is going to go out of ex- 
_ istence tomorrow. I think that it 


would be a lot more sensible, for 
example, to find ways of eliminat- 
ing the threat of the atomic bomb, 
instead of redistributing our popu- 
lation. Nevertheless, if the fear of 
the atomic bomb should lead to 
the breaking up of our big cities, 


| it might not be such a bad thing. 


I think it is perfectly possible, 
theoretically, in terms of eco- 


_ nomics, and practically, in terms 


in the near future. 


of economics, to decentralize our 
industry and to break up our 
economy. 

That doesn’t mean, necessarily, 
of course, breaking everything 
down to towns of 5,000 to 10,000, 
but, as I said a moment ago, to 
smaller cities, of 100,000, say, as 
regional centers around which 
groups of small towns would grow 
up and from which the small 
towns would draw some of their 
nurture, and to which they would 
give some of their feeling of demo- 
cratic responsibility. I think that’s 
a feasible thing. I don’t expect it 


Mr. Thank you, Mr. 


Denny: 


| Hicks. But Mr. Jackson has got up 


on that one. 

Mr. Jackson: 1 am glad that 
question was asked. I’d like to cut 
im on that a moment. Mr. Hicks 
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spoke about how I would like 
living in a big city slum of Pitts- 
burgh or Harlem, and so on. I 
wouldn’t like living in one of those 
communities any more than I 
would like to live in a poverty- 
ridden community anywhere—in a 
small town or the city, and heaven 
knows that in the very small town 
there is just as much poverty as 
there is in the big city, and often 
much less well taken care of than 
in the big cities. It’s certainly 
more publicly taken care of. In the 
cities, it is taken care of somewhat 
anonymously, so that the neigh- 
bors know nothing about it. 

I am sure there are several hun- 
dred thousand, if not more, Amer- 
icans who would like to go back 
to a small town to live. It’s the 
ideal, as Mr. Hicks says. They 
can’t do it. They can’t make a 
living in a small town. They can’t 
find jobs, etc. 

For a person like Mr. Hicks, or 
for a person like myself, who are 
writers, make our living inde- 
pendently of going to an office, 
we can live anywhere we please. 
I happen to choose the city again, 
and he prefers the country, but 
that problem really doesn’t apply 
to us. Economically, the small 
town is not feasible for most in- 
comes, most job-seekers in Amer- 
ica, and almost impossible for 
many. 

Lady: Mr. Jackson. Does not the 
future of big-city living lie in 
planned community units which 
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offer small-town living with big- 
city advantages? 

Mr. Jackson: That might be so. 
It sounds like one of those im- 
practical ideals, however. The 
bigger the city, often the more 
it is merely a collection of small 
towns, or a collection of neigh- 
borhoods, even. New York City, in 
which we live, has many small 
neighborhoods, the Village, Mur- 
ray Hill, and so on. So in the 
city of the future, there might be 
just that kind of thing. I think 
we're coming to that, but only in 
the enormously big city. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
the lady right here. 

Lady: 1 should like to address 
my question to Mr. Hicks. Do not 
children who are naturally, abund- 
antly filled with curiosity, enthusi- 
asm, and energy, find a more en- 
lightening and satisfying life in a 
big city? 

Mr. Hicks: 1 don’t think so. I 
think they find far more in the 
country than they do in the city. 
I think that what I call the na- 
tural resources of the country— 
the opportunity to walk up and 
down the steps for yourself, so 
to speak, and thank you, Jinx, for 
that one—the kind of thing that 
the child does for himself is far 
more stimulating and far more last- 
ing in its influence than the kind 
of imposed regimen that is abso- 
lutely necessary if children are go- 
ing to survive at all in the big city 
today. 


Man: Mtr. Jackson. There seems 
to me to be a great gap fixed be- 
tween you, the city life, and the 
country life. As I get up in the 
morning, living just in the village, 
I can look out, and I can see all 
the beauties of nature, and I some- 
times ask myself the question, what 
gives the different colors, what 
gives the different colors to the 
trees, to the vegetation and all that 
life. I can think. 


If I’m going down to New York, 
I look down along the river and I 
look across at the mountains and 
I see such wonderful beauty, but 
as soon as I get into New York 
City, I ask the cop on the corner 
where such and such a place is and 
he can’t tell me. 


But intelligently, I believe that 
the most healthy place is-—-we can’t 
all be stars, we can’t all be lawyers, 
we can’t all be heads of corpora- 
tions—but we can individually live 
our own personal lives. The reason 
why I say that the country is the 
best place for humanity to live, in 
general, is because I can get to the 
city in a very, very short period 
of time. 

Mr. Denny: 


Thank you very 
much. 


Our committee of judges has 
awarded tonight’s $25 United 
States Savings Bond to this ques- 
tion, “Is it fair to ask a young man 
or a young woman of unusual 
ability to remain in a small town?” 
Congratulations, Phil Gallagher. 
(Applause.) 


